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under a required height and not less than a required weight. This certifi- 
cate is deemed the property of the child and whenever he quits work it 
must be given to him, to his parent, or to his guardian. 

The employer must keep these certificates on file for inspection by the 
factory inspector, truant officer, or other person charged with the admin- 
istration of the law. In addition to this the employer must keep on file 
and post in a conspicuous place two statements, the one a register show- 
ing the names and ages of every child employed under the age of six- 
teen and the other a card in such form as the inspector may prescribe, 
setting forth the time of opening and closing the factory, the number of 
hours of labor required, the hours of commencing and stopping work, the 
time allowed for meals and, if there be two or more shifts, the number 
of hours in each shift. 

The work of the free employment bureau which was established in 1908 
was extended by the creation of a new bureau for the eastern part of the 
state. 

The semi-monthly pay-day with payments in lawful money has also 
been instituted and now every person, firm or corporation in the state 
engaged in mining coal, ore, or other minerals, or quarrying stone, or in 
manufacturing iron, steel, lumber, staves, heading for barrels, brick, 
tile, and tile machinery, agricultural or mechanical implements, or any 
article of merchandise must pay its employes at least twice a calendar 
month if they see fit to demand it. This payment must be made in law- 
ful money of the United States and not in script. 

The miners' labor lien has also been enacted and all miners or other 
employees engaged in the work of developing or opening up coal or other 
mines and in fact doing any work in and about mines are to have as 
security for the work done a lien upon all property of the person, owner, 
agent, firm or corporation owning or operating the mine to such an extent 
as is necessary to satisfy all labor claims in full. This lawis to be enforced 
the same as the mechanics' lien law. Robert Argyll Campbell. 

Liquor. The control of the liquor traffic by legislation continues 
to occupy the center of the stage. The legislatures of practically every 
state holding sessions in 1909 struggled with some phase of the problem. 
The campaign of 1908 in many states was conducted on the issue of local 
option by counties or other local units and in some upon the issue of 
state prohibition or of prohibition enforcement. 

Local option by counties was the issue which was most prominent. 
The elections in the states of Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, 
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South Dakota, Minnesota, Washington and Wisconsin turned largely 
upon this issue. Many of these states already had local option by town- 
ships or municipalities. The election in Maine turned on the question 
of resubmission of the prohibition amendment, and the prohibition 
forces won by a majority of eight thousand. Prohibition suffered 
defeat in Florida but in Tennessee the legislature was overwhelmingly in 
its favor. In South Dakota the question of county option was submit- 
ted by initiative petition to the voters and was defeated by a majority of 
about seven thousand. 

The legislatures in session enacted very little local option legislation. 
In the state of Washington a law was passed giving the voters the right 
to pass upon the question of the sale of intoxicating liquor. The terri- 
tories in which such election may be held, are : First, cities of the first, 
second, third and fourth classes and unclassified cities containing more 
than one thousand population; second, counties not containing such 
cities; and third, the territory of counties outside of the cities, of the 
classes above described. This measure, which is apparently a liberal 
compromise with the county option advocates, will localize the saloons 
in the cities. It will avoid the control of unwilling municipalities by the 
rural voters. It will not however give the prohibitive advantage which 
the optionists desire. A county having exempt cities will not derive 
any special advantages from a temperance point of view by voting " dry" 
while " wet" cities remain in its midst. 

The legislatures of Nebraska, Idaho and Wisconsin defeated bills 
providing for county option. A bill for county option was vetoed by 
the governor in Utah. The proposed repeal of the county option law 
in Indiana wheh was enacted at a special session in October, 1908, occu- 
pied the serious attention of the legislature during the entire session. 
The enactment of the law was generally believed to have caused the 
defeat of the republican candidate for governor and its repeal was the 
democratic program. The republicans stood firmly against repeal 
and with only two exceptions in the senate and four in the house, the 
republican legislators voted against the bill carrying the repeal. The 
disaffection of these six republicans was offset by the support which two 
democratic senators and eleven representatives gave to county option. 
The bill passed the democratic house but failed in the senate which was 
controlled by the republicans. In brief, the bill provided for the repeal 
of the county option law and the substitution of option by cities and 
incorporated towns. Saloons were prohibited outside of cities and 
incorporated towns. The bill provided several good regulative features. 
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Saloon keepers were required to make an affidavit that they had not 
received pecuniary aid from any person engaged in the manufacture of 
liquors, or that the property used was not owned in any way by any 
liquor manufacturer. Licenses were limited to one for every 500 inhabi- 
tants and good provisions were made for the suspension and revocation 
of licenses of saloon men convicted of violation of the law. The limit of 
license fees to be taxed by cities and towns was raised to $900 with a 
minimum of $200 in towns and $250 in cities. This license fee was to be 
in addition to the county license of $150. As a regulative measure the 
bill was good but the people of Indiana have begun to look strongly to 
prohibition instead of regulation. Under the county option law fifty- 
nine counties had voted dry by May 28, 9 were wet by vote, and election 
had been ordered in many other counties. It is the general concensus 
of opinion that not more than fifteen counties in the state will retain the 
licensed saloon on the first vote. 

State prohibition has added two more states ducing the past year. 
The legislature of North Carolina submitted the question to the people 
and it was carried by a large majority. Prohibition became effective 
January 1, 1909. The Tennessee legislature overrode the governor's 
veto and joined the prohibition states. Arkansas considered the matter 
at the last session but no final action was taken. The Texas legislature 
has had the matter of the submission of a constitutional amendment 
to the people under consideration. The regular session adjourned how- 
ever, without action on it. 

The regulation of the liquor traffic has fallen somewhat into the back- 
ground by reason of the attention given to state prohibition and local 
option. Few measures of importance were passed at the session just 
closed. Nebraska and Wyoming fixed a license fee of $1000. The 
former also passed a daylight law requiring saloons to close from 8 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. In Missouri, Governor Hadley recommended an investigation 
of the subject by an expert commission. Such an investigation would 
serve a useful purpose. The one thing needed in liquor legislation is 
scientific light to enable us to determine which way we are tending. A 
measure providing for an investigation of the interstate regulation of the 
liquor traffic by congress was defeated in committee. The Iowa legis- 
lature started out as a strongly temperance body but little temperance 
legislation resulted. The prohibitory amendment to the constitution 
which was briefly discussed failed of enactment. The only laws passed 
relating to liquors were those prohibiting drinking on trains, requiring 
saloon keepers to be bona fide electors and prohibiting brewers and dis- 
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tillers from owning places or fixtures for the retail of liquors. Michigan 
passed a search and seizure law patterned after the Ohio law and restricted 
saloons to one for 500 population. The Michigan county option law 
was first extensively tried in the spring election when twenty-seven coun- 
ties voted dry and seven voted wet. The anti-saloon league in New York 
centered their efforts on a bill giving local option to cities. The measure 
was unfavorably reported. In Illinois a bill passed the house separating 
incorporated cities and towns from the rest of the township for local op- 
tion purposes. This measure would weaken the local option law seri- 
ously and its passage is bitterly opposed. The problems in New Jersey 
turned on law enforcement but no law was enacted except one prohibit- 
ing advertising signs for liquor on the exterior of saloons, and one pro- 
viding for commissions for controlling inebriacy through a sort of pro- 
bation. The commissions were given power of enforcement of the laws 
against selling to habitual drunkards. Connecticut had the question 
of a referendum on a state-wide prohibition before its legislature besides 
regulative measures limiting the number of saloons, prohibiting screens 
and requiring that saloons have but one entrance. 

The United States congress has had bills before it for many sessions 
regulating the shipment in interstate commerce of liquor into prohibition 
territory. Such a bill was passed by the house on February 17, 1909. 
The necessity of such a measure from the standpoint of enforcement of 
state liquor laws is obvious. 

The Canadian provinces have also had the regulation of the liquor 
traffic before their legislatures. Local option laws have been enacted or 
amended in a number of the provinces during the session of 1908 and 
1909. Other provinces of the British empire deal with the question 
largely by local option and Great Britain is coming to that method also, 
though for the present the question of compensation for damages to 
owners of saloon property has prevented the passage of the licensing 
bill. John A. Lapp. 



Legislation in Nebraska. The most important enactments of the 
Nebraska legislature of 1909 related to guarantee of bank deposits, 
annual corporation license tax, Oregon plan for electing United States 
senators, non-partisan election of judges and superintendents of public 
instruction, changing from closed to open primaries and providing for 
state conventions to frame party platforms before the primaries, physi- 
cal valuation of railroads, daylight saloon law, electing precinct assessors, 



